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next evening they bumped Third Trinity.   Canon Prior
writes:

' I well recollect his great long back on which it was
my job to keep my eye fixed. He was 3 and I was bow,
and I also recollect how when we were all in the water
together he got me out of the muddle of oars and wreckage
and helped me to the bank. He was enormously delighted
that we had bumped Trinity/

The reserve of the shyest undergraduate could not be
proof against such events. Parsons was jubilant, and
college tradition tells that after the bump-supper he was
with difficulty disentangled from a lamp-post to which
he clung with the tenacity that afterwards proved to be
one of his most valuable characteristics. More than
forty years later those glorious memories were revived.
In 1920 Parsons collected as many of the boat's crew as
could be found to meet at dinner one of their number
who was then High Commissioner for New Zealand. So
far as is known, the tempered joviality of that evening
had no lamp-post sequel: one imagines the elderly
gentlemen content to disperse tamely, perhaps after
singing ' Forty Years on '.

It was curious to notice, in Parsons' professional life,
how little direct use he made of mathematical calculation.
Algebra was a tool for which he did not seem to care.
While his assistants were busy with their pencils working
out a stated problem, he would find a result by some
mental process which he made no attempt to formulate,
but in which he appeared to trust more than in symbols.
None the less, the intellectual discipline of the Cambridge
days had left its mark. It had given him a sound working
knowledge of dynamics which experience converted into
something like an instinct. It had bred a definite, if non-
formal, mathematical habit of mind in which the prin-